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(.ape. Eddie Rickenbacker, charier member of ihe Sea Squatter Club, an organization of men who have “sat it out” in life rafts after landings in the sea, auto* 
graphs membership cards of Sea Squatter Opt* Lee D Seemann, USAAF; Mai. John Fitting, jr*, USMCR; Capt, Herman K. Freeman, USAAF, and 

(Photo Courtesy Walter Kidde and Co ) 
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minutes, or Hit* solar still. which uses 
t lif i energy of flic* sun to pruduec more 
titan a pint of fresh water a day; would 
have obviated time Wo Would not. have 
o\fH j r<one**d the terrible hVmgef had wo 
j»ossi*ss»m) the compact. oouoootratv'd 
food kits with which every rubber life 
ruff )s equipped Today Nnj* would wo 
ha vo suffered the exhaust ive drain on 
<uir physical >t roue t h h#d *}ur raft con- 
tained some of the ant (exposure equip 
JOOOI cn i l ied ;»». present. 

Wo Woifld not have felt tin* terrify- 
ing mental anguish caused by the fear 
iVf 1 u hm* * or '‘how hum” if we had 
known. n» os m y airmen knows today, 
that rescue would be but a matter of 
minutes - or hours at most — instead *»f 



Horn of war, its record of lite* saved 
is an amazing tribute to its organized 
c -ftleieuey. Its record of progress and 

developnient offers ho|Hdul promise for 
the future, not only u> an integral ad- 
junct of Army-Navy operations, hut as 
an inifKtriant peacetime safety factor 
for the commercial air carriers of this 
and other nations. 

The story of my own experience as ;» 
survivor would have been stripped of 
much of its aura of stark tragedy luid If 
occurred a year later than it did. fVr 
Imps then, instead of “sevt>n came 
through/* it would ha vi* been eight We 
would not have known i hirst The 

drinking-water kit which convert* salt 
wafer info fresh water in a matter of 



This article has been prepared espe- 
cially for the AIR SEA RESCUE BUL- 
LETIN by Capt. Edd/e Rickenbacker f 
president of Eastern A irlines. Captain 
Rickettbacker speaks with authority 
and strong feeling about air-sea res- 
cue through his personal experience 
and background. 



Air-sea rescue today provides living 
proof— jf proof i> uwessary -of the 
value i »f joint effort. It Is doubt til) that 
the war can offer any doer example of 
progressive result* than this saga of co- 
operation between the mil i* ary services. 
W the end that our airmen, forced down 
on land or sea. might live U) tight tigtitu. 
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days and weeks as it was with us . . . 
had we the peace of wind engendered by 
the knowledge of the intricate and effi- 
cient operational pattern of planes, ships 
and men, radio, radar and all the rest, 
which comprise air-sea rescue today. 
And added to these, the knowledge 
that when rescue did come it would find 
ns fit, that all we had to do was to keep 
cool and virtually “sit it out” for a brief 
spell in comparative comfort. 

When I speak of complicative com- 
fort, let me briefly recite one of the 
classical fact stories of air-sea rescue 
which took place in the fall of 1944 in 
the China Sea. A young Navy com- 
mander, flying an F6F Navy fighter from 
a carrier, had his single engine shot 
away and was forced to ditch. Weigh- 
ing 145 pounds when he took to his 
completely equipped rubber raft, he 
promptly set sail for Australia. Eleven 
days later, he was sighted by an Amer- 
ican submarine which cautiously came 
alongside. The submen had to wake 
him out of sound slumber, took him 
aboard none the worse for wear, and 
still weighing 145 pounds! 

Lid’s take a moment to compare the 
combined equipment carried by our 
three rubber rafts with that contained 
in a single raft of similar size carried 
by the same type plane today. I nmy 
have forgotten an item or two, but these 
were our total possessions : a small first- 
aid kit, 18 flares and 1 Very pistol for 
firing them, 2 hand pumps for both bail- 
ing and renewing the air in the rafts, 2 
service sheath knives, a pair of pliers, a 
small pocket compass, 2 collapsible rub- 
ber bailing buckets, 3 sets of patch- 
ing gear (one for each raft), several 
pencils and my map of the Pacific. 

In comparison, the Type E-2A raft, 
which is 12 feet long with a 5-foot 8-inch 
beam, carries this impressive list of 
equipment : 3 aluminum oars ; hand 
pump: sea anchor, police whistle and 
bailing bucket ; compass; 40 feet of 75- 
pound test line; repair kit containing 
plugs, sandpaper, rubber cement, patch- 
ing material, pliers and scissors; pyro- 
technic projector, G distress signals: 2 
cans of drinking water; 3 sea markers; 
7 units of rations ; flashlight : knife, first- 
aid and a fishing kit ; sail paulin ; paulin 
for water catching, signal, shade and 
camouflage; sunburn ointment; emer- 
gency signaling mirror; set of religious 
booklets; 10 water-desalting kits; 4 
water storage containers; sponge for 
bailing; 5 navigation charts, and an 



emergency signaling kit. Survival de- 
luxe, and furthermore, the plane also 
carries this additional floatable equip- 
ment for use In conjunction with the 
raft : a Gibson Girl portable radio 
transmitter; the Mae West pneumatic 
life vest to which is attached dye 
markers, shark chaser, floating light, 
hand distress signal, mirror, whistle, 
and, where climate dictates, cold 
weather exposure suits. 

What has all this to do with the peace- 
time operation of commercial air car- 
riers? The answer should be obvious. 
I have heard it said by people who 
should know better that too much em- 
phasis on safety makes air travel more 
difficult to “sell.*' Did you ever hear of 
a prospective sea voyager changing his 
mind about making a trip on a luxury 
liner, simply because the vessel was 
completely equipped with motorized 
lifeboats, and that each of those life- 
boats carried a comprehensive array of 
signaling equipment, clothing, drinking 
water, and food? If such a personality 
exists, you can be fairly certain he 
would never be a very good air travel 
prospect anyway. 

We who operate this nation’s vast 
commercial air carrier systems are 
practical realists. We had to be to 
operate successfully and to achieve the 
almost unbelievable safety record 
which these carrier systems enjoy 
today. That safety record was not 
achieved by burying our heads in the 
sands ; we achieved it by squarely fac- 
ing the fact that to be a profitably op- 
erated system, it had to be a safely 
operated one. I, for one, putting myself 
in the place* of the prospective air 
traveler, would promptly dismiss any 
remaining fears I might have of trans- 
oceanic flight if I were convinced that 
if the plane were forced down at sea, 
my chances for survival were 99 per 
cent intend of 10. 

If it were possible to place 4 a dupli- 
ente of an exhibit which is on display 
in the building of the coordinated Air 
Sea Rescue Agency in Washington, 
I). C., in all the large cities throughout 
the country, such exhibits would help 
eliminate all fear of transoceanic air 
travel. 

The Air Sea Rescue Agency exhibit 
is a convincing visual pieturization of 
the advances which have taken place in 
the science of air-sea rescue. Duplicate 
exhibits would be the most convincing 
proof which could be offered to any 
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prospective client that the final fac- 
tor of safety in flight is being signed, 
sealed, and delivered, that the progres- 
sive, imaginative application of the 
skill and inventive genius of our mili- 
tary and industrial scientists and en- 
gineers are fast removing one of the 
last remaining gambles. 

Air-sea rescue is an accomplished 
fact. It is a going concern — with the 
“know how" of research and develop- 
ment, of organization and operating 
technique, of men and equipment — to be 
of tremendous value to the nation as 
an expanded peacetime activity. Cer- 
tainly it Is to be hoped that the invalu- 
able contribution of air-sea rescue to 
safety in flight, and its possibilities for 
adaptation to the needs of the Nation’s 
commercial air carriers, will not be lost 
or disbanded in this era of revision and 
reduction. 

Granted that air-sea rescue is a mili- 
tary child and, as usual, the military 
services did an excellent job of lt„ there 
is definite need for its continuance and 
a free hand for its expansion and de- 
velopment, to the end that the final 
“if* factor in flight safety — that of 
rescue and survival — be further re- 
moved from the “if” status to one of 
practical certainty. 



Army Tests Hemispherical Sea 

Anchor 

In an effort to develop a sea anchor 
for rafts with greater “holding power,” 
the Army has devised and tested a hem- 
ispherical nylon pouch. This new sea 
anchor has been tested by the AAF 
Proving Ground Command at Eg] in 
Field, Fla., and has been found highly 
satisfactory. It is understood now to 
be in the stages leading toward pro- 
curement as a standard item for the 
AAF. 

The anchor found most suitable in the 
tests was made of mottled green nylon, 
weighted with a piece of lead. White 
nylon life lines were used to secure it 
to the raft. In every case this pouch, 
23H» inches in diameter, had a greater 
drag than the standard rubberized 
truncated cone with which it was com- 
pared. Other points in its favor are 
that the hemispherical sea anchor re- 
quires less packing space than the one 
now used, and it is strong and durable. 
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OCEANIC AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 
AND AIR-SEA RESCUE 

This article describes the meaning of Oceanic Air Traffic Control and points out its direct relation to the safety of aircraft and to air* sea rescue. 
Divided into three parts, the first section is devoted (to a description of the responsibilities and organization of an OATC center; the second section 
describes OATC emergency procedure, using an actual case history; the third section comprises reprints of charts which show the authorized and pro- 
posed air carrier transoceanic routes. 



OATC Organization and 
Responsibilities 

The basic material for this section 
was taken from an address by Maj. J. M. 
Sharpe, Air Corps, U. S. Army, in March 
1945, in which were reviewed the prin- 
ciples of organization, chain of com- 
mand, responsibility, air-sea rescue, 
OATO contributions, and the trans- 
pacific airways system. 



It is an inherent function of OATC 
to provide for the safety of aircraft on 
transoceanic flights, and in this lies its 
definite relationship to air-sea rescue. 

It is obvious that in the event of an 
emergency in flight, OATC centers are 
in a position to render effective aid be- 
cause of their established facilities and 
their accurate knowledge of the position 
of aircraft and surface vessels in the 
area of the emergency. Direct private 
lines connect each OATC center with 



the evaluation center of DF systems 
from which bearings are promptly avail- 
able, thus providing the basis for deter- 
mining a fix to aid aircraft which are 
not proceeding on course, or for coordi- 
nation in the event a search is necessary. 
In this respect, when an aircraft is 
known to be down or has exhausted its 
reserve fuel and failed to reach its des- 
tination, the air-sea rescue center for 
the area takes over all activities in re- 
lation to the coordination, supervision 




A typical Oceanic Air Traffic Control organization. 
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and execution of search procedures. 

OATC centers were established in San 
Francisco and Oahu in September, 1943, 
at the request of the commander-in- 
chief. Pacific Ocean area, in order to 
provide a higher degree of safety for 
trans-Paciflc flights between the main- 
land and the Hawaiian Islands. The 
commanding general. Pacific Division 
(then the Pacific Wing), was selected to 
be the otficer-in -charge of OATC, and to 
establish and supervise its operation. 

Reference to the chart on the bottom 
of opposite page will explain the 
chain of command provided for these 
OATC centers. Because his duties as 
officer-in-charge, OATC, Pacific, may be 
described as being additional duty, it is 
not necessary for him to go through 
Army Headquarters channels in matters 
relating to air traffic control. He re- 
ports direct to CincPoa. 

(Continued on next page) 



0*7 llickham to Hamilton departed 0214, 
attitude 9,500 , track 36- 1J>0 

0840 From C87: Turned around at 0743. 

lost No. 2 engine, request permit 
to come straight in. 

Estimated aircraft position: 31. ON- 
145. OW. Time in flight: 5 hours 
and 29 minutes. 

0841 Aircraft instructed to maintain 

8,500 altitude, send MOs 10 min- 
utes on, 10 minutes ofl. (AFCO) 
0857 From C87: Can maintain altitude, 
No. 2 engine, QAA1330Z. 

0905 From C87: Can’t gain altitude to 
8,500, have to stay at 6,500. 
When do you want first MOs 
1NT and for how long INT? 

909 Aircraft instructed to QFM 6,500. 
(Instructions for M O schedule ar- 
ranged for by AFCO.) 

9 C A A ETA 1348. 



0915 Sea rescue bearing: 26.20N-152.- 
15 W. 

0925 Sea rescue bearing: 29.2N-1 49.0W. 
1000 Navy bearing: 25.45N-152.30W. 

1009 Sea rescue advised aircraft to fly 

course 232 degrees true. 

1010 Aircraft instructed to discontinue 

MOs. (AFCO) 

1030 From C87: position— 26.30N-151.- 
30 W. 

1100 From C87: position— 25.8N-152.- 

4W. 

1200 From C87: position— 24.2N-154.- 
3W. 

1230 From C87: position— 23.3N- 155.4- 
W. 

1245 CAA ETA (revised) 1355. 

1255 From C87: via HZ radio— QAA 
1340. 

1305 Lizard advised aircraft approxi- 
mately 130 miles out. 

13.58 C87 arrived Hickam Field. Time 
in flight: 11 hours, 44 minutes. 
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The director is the representative of 
the offlcer-in-charge, OATC, Pacific, and 
with the assistant directors in charge 
of operations and planning, administra- 
tion and procedure, and communications 
and supply, activates the formulation 
and execution of new procedures and 
supervises the activities of each center. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
cooperated closely with OATC since its 
inception and has made many valuable 
contributions to the formulation of ef- 
fective air truffle control procedures 
throughout the Pacific area. 

Experienced men from the CAA’s do- 
mestic traffic control centers were select- 
ed and provided by the CAA to act as 
chief and senior controllers in OATC 
centers. The CAA supervisor, indicated 
on the chart, travels between the various 
centers inspecting methods of procedure 
in the interest of coordination and stand- 
ardization. submitting reports of his 
findings and recommendations to the 
director. 



As the chart indicates, officers in 
charge of centers are directly respon- 
sible to the Director, OATC, Pacific, for 
the operation and administration of 
their respective commands. Although 
OATC personnel are attached to Head- 
quarters, Pacific Division, ATC, they 
are assigned, for duty and administra- 
tive purposes only, to the respective 
AAF base units. 

The principal resj>onsibilities of OATC 
are twofold: (1) to provide for the 
proper separation of trans-Paciflc flights 
en route, and (2) to issue priorities for 
arrivals and departures under instru- 
ment fi’ght conditions. 

En route reparation . — To provide for 
proper traffic separation, altitude levels 
and time-bet ween-fliglits are the prime 
factors to l>e considered in carrying out 
these functions effectively and, in order 
to maintain an accurate, progressive pic- 
ture of the progress of each aircraft for 
transmission to trans pacific operations, 
considerable flight data is necessary 



Operational control . — The opera- 
tional control of all aircraft cleared by 
OATC remains the responsibility of the 
operating agencies. OATC centers are, 
of course, authorized to change the al- 
titude of aircraft en route if danger of 
collision exists, but no other operational 
messages are dispatched to the aircraft 
unless specifically requested by the 
operating agency. 

The contribution of OATC to the 
standardization of operating practices 
between Army and Navy has been con- 
siderable. It has assisted in the de- 
velopment of new and more efficient 
operating procedures. For instance, 
the OATC plan for reporting positions 
transmits the information to the cen- 
ter within G minutes of the time the 
aircraft reports its position. The trans- 
missions of point-to-point operational 
messages have been speeded greatly by 
the installation of advanced types of 
radio teletype equipment. The estab- 
lishment of aircraft station vessels be- 
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tween the mainland and Oahu, from 
which aircraft can safely navigate by 
means of radio aids, was sponsored by 
OATC. 

Reference to below chart of the trans- 
pacific military airways system will 
show that a main trans-Paciflc airway 
has been established. This airway pro- 
vides the most practical means for se- 
curing the necessary separations be- 
tween both transport and tactical air- 
craft. Few persons realize the tremen- 
dous increase in the number of trans- 
Paciflc flights. Records show that the 
Honolulu center in 1944 handled 30,887 
trans-Paciflc flights, not including local 
or interisland flights. In conformance 
with CincPoa directives, and in keeping 
with common domestic airways prac- 



tices, odd altitude levels are designated 
for north and eastbound flights, and 
even levels for south and westbound 
flights. 

OATC Emergency 
Procedures 

To provide an effective illustration 
of OATC emergency procedures, ref- 
erence is made to the chart and ex- 
planatory legend on page 5 covering 
an emergency involving the return flight 
of an aircraft in the Honolulu area. In 
this situation, the accepted procedure 
was clearly outlined, as follows : 

1. Prepare a detailed chart of reported 
and estimated positions, including plots 



of RDF positions and other pertinent 
information. 

2. Furnish estimated positions, from 
time to time, for preparing vectors for 
the use of rescue aircraft. 

3. Handle coordination with the 
fighter wing covering radar plots, the 
use of searchlights, etc. 

4. Maintain voice communication to 
furnish rescue aircraft with all per- 
tinent information, using the Honolulu 
range. 

5. Maintain voice communication with 
rescue aircraft to advise them of their 
probable positions as indicated by shore- 
line terrain reported by them. 

6. Generally perform such other spe- 
cific duties requested by the flight-con- 
trol officer. 





' / 



LEGEND 

-Rhumb Line Tracks OF Off Airways Flights 

-OATC Center 

GREEN AIRWAY NO. 1 — Extends Along Rhumb Line, 50 Miles In 

Width From S. F. to Oahu-Johnston - Kwa- 
jalein-Guam And Philippine Islands 

RED AIRWAY NO. 1 — Extends Along Track 35-140 From S. F. to 

Oahu 

RED AIRWAY NO. 2 — Extends Along Track 26-140 From S. F. to 

Oahu 

RED AIRWAY NO. 3 — Extends Along Rhumb Line Track From 

Los Angeles-San Diego to Intersect Red 
Airway No. 2 At 26-140 



Trans-Paciflc military airways system, showing separations of routes. 
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Transoceanic Air Routes 

The following charts illustrate the authorized and proposed trans- 
oceanic routes for commercial air carriers, and those of the Army 
Transport Command and the Naval Air Transport Service. It is 
believed that a careful study of these charts will convey the need for a 
continued and coordinated Oceanic Air Traffic Control and air-sea 
rescue system. 




Air Transport Command routes as of September I, 1945. 
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Naval Air Transport Service — Atlantic routes. 




Authorized North Atlantic commercial routes. 
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Civil Aeronautics Board’s proposed and existing Latin American services. 
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Commercial Pacific routes. 



AVR on Test Run Effects Rescue 

A Navy AVR, designated simply as 
C-165‘20, was on the last leg of a test 
run when a TBF zoomed overhead, 
waggled wings, raised and lowered 
landing gear and headed off to the west. 
The AVR immediately opened up to full 
speed and changed course to follow the 
plane. Within a half hour, survivors 
were hospitalized ashore. 

The boat was undergoing tests In 
Florida waters at the Coast Guard ASR 
Boat Testing Detachment. In the vi- 
cinity, two TBFs had been out on a 
practice torpedo run and were beaded 
back to their base when one developed 
engine trouble and was forced to ditch. 
The other plane immediately instituted 
distress procedure, then located the 
AVR completing its tests. 



Within 2 minutes of being alerted 
by the zooming plane, smoke bombs 
dropped at the scene of the crash were 
sighted from the bridge of the boat. 
Proceeding through shallow water, 
which would have ripped the bottom 
from the rescue boat if it had gone 
aground, the crew located the men al- 
most immediately. 

The pilot of the ditched TBF had 
dived several times before he was able 
to extricate the radioman, who went 
down with the plane in *2-1 feet of water. 
When the rescue craft arrived, the pilot 
was unconscious due to exhaustion. 
The radioman had sustained leg and 
head injuries and was helpless. Since 
survivors could not help themselves in 
any way. two men from the boat were 
not able to bring them alsmrd by means 
of the scramble net. A third man had 



to go in the water and support the 
men’s bodies from under the water 
surface to get them aboard. 

Working in a calm sea, the feat was 
accomplished in five minutes, but the 
Goast Guard lieutenant aboard the boat 
pointed out that it would have been 
extremely difficult under adverse sea 
conditions. He recommended the in- 
clusion of stretchers with flotation 
gear as standard equipment for all such 
vessels. 

The test run turned out to be a test 
not only for the AVR but also for tlie 
crew’s ability. Although local ASR 
facilities had been alerted, and planes 
as well as crash boats were on their 
way at the time, the C-16520 made the 
rescue within 40 minutes of the actual 
ditching. 
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standing at the panel in order to assist 
flie chief flight engineer in turning ott 
all switches and cutting off the fuel upon 
landing. 

The entire crew learned a lot about 
ditching in this accident . They are all 
of the opinion that the best place for 
all hit mix, except for those in the crew 
who need to he forward, is as far afr 
a> possible The four engineers who 
were amidships were definitely of the 
opinion that they were in a poor place 
•when the wings began to tear off. They 
were fortunate in having enough space 
left to crawl out in tile prone position 
since the caved-in fuselage left lmrely 
enough room through which they could 
SO. 

When the plane came, to n stop, all 
hands moved to escape : 

1. The flight test engineer who was 
stationed against the forward galley 
bulkhead was thrown through the door 
and into the port side of tin* baggage 
compartment. Mis head became 
wedged between the deck and a rein- 
forcement on the side. The two flight 
engineers stationed against the for- 
ward bulkhead went forward to extri- 
cate him, a process that required them 
to brace their feet against the side of 
the plane and puli on the man's para- 
chute harness. This man, suffering 
cuts and bruises about his head, was the 
only crew member injured. 

2. The flight test engineer on -the port 
side of the forward bulkhead, lower 
main cargo compartment, was affected 
only bv the test engineer stationed op- 
posite him. This man Ou tin* starboard 
side was flung over to the outside of the 
final (and most violent) turn 

(Continued on page 19) 
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A photograph of the tad reveal* the rudder still in the full right position, 
the leading edge of the vertical stabilizer. 



and shows the damage done to 



ins; off the left wiiigf ip float The l ight 
wing tip dipped into the water, breaking 
off (he efiij of the Wing and throwing the 
plane into a violent right wafer loop. 

Under conditions of full milder lock 
-a more normal landing may have been 
possible had the power on the starboard 
engines been retained for some of the 
landing run. 

Tin* fuselage just abaft the (railing 
edge of the wing opened up and the 
top of the fuselage caved in. 



4. Against station H bulkhead, upper 
cargo compartment on the port side. 

5. Against station ho8 bulkhead, upper 
cargo compartment oh the starboard 
side. 

0. Against bulkhead door between 
upper bunk compartment and auxiliary 
1 lower plaid. 

The pilot and copilot were in Their 
seats and the two flight engineers were 
at the flight engineer's panel. Quo of 
these men was sealed in the flight en- 
gineer's «*lmir, while the other remained 



DITCHING AND ESCAPE 

While the Hawaii Mars was in its 
shallow turn losing altitude, the flight 
test engineers took prearranged ditch- 
ing stations. These slat ions, deter- 
mined during ditching drills on tlie 
original Mars, were against the bulk- 
heads which were the strongest from 
an engi ueer i ug sta mlp< uni- M lustrutei 1 
on the accompanying cutaway drawing, 
they are: 

1. Against forward galley bulkhead 
cl? the starboard side. 

2 ..-Against forward hudkhead t lower 
main cargo compartment on the port 
side. .'• 

2 Against forward bulkhead, lower 
tnain cargo compartment on the star 
board side. 
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A close-up ot ihr right wiagut* diowi the damage sustained. 
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BLIMPS ARE WORKING 
MEMBERS OF 
AIR-SEA RESCUE TEAM 
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The mmna I prm*ednre is r * » fly uj>jM*nxi- 
mutely IP-hour flights in areas which 
are adjacent to those of cone eu! rated 
heavier-than-air overwater flying amt 
training The blimps guard training 
tl ml rescue task unit fre<picmies so that 
they can be diverted tjnickly to the scene 
of a distress either hy the task unit 
commander or hy vector from radar sin 
rions. 

With proper handling, today's air 
ships can perform rescues ; *t sea amt 
ini imo cssilde I a nd area s, lb*oco« litres 
used defend on conditions at the scene 
of the rescue. If the wind is in ex- 
cess of 15 knots, water Imilnst is dumped 
1.0 place the airship in equilibrium 
white the ship heads into the wind, 
hovering over the survivor. At lower 
wind velocities, a special ballast hag. 
acting as a <e a anchor, is dropped Into 
the water lo enable the airship to hover. 



If any one word may be said to epit- 
oifijjse the success of air-sea rescue, that 
word is . . . teamwork. .Much has been 
written and dLiscoissed about the more 
familiar members of the ASK "feaui" 
. the Dumbos and >iu«‘rTHimbos, 
laud-search parties, station and life- 
guard ships am! submarines. seaplanes, 
rescue boats. Although another team- 
mate, the lighfer-thannlr craft, has 
already performed many rescues and 
Jtas insisted in others, its work is not 
known generally. 

The place of blimps < mmrigid craft i 
t»r other airships is that of another cog 
In the vast air-sea rebate machinery 
They neither should be dis<;n*sed as in 
tegrnl units nor ns eomi>ef itm- to either 
the surface craft or the airplane 

in general, the field into which the 
blimp seems to fit most effectively as & 
rescue specialist is that beyond the 



range of the helicopter, beyond the time- 
.'iiid-distancc range of surface Craft, or 
in wind and sea conditions dangerous to 
the landing of seaplanes for the pur* 
jHisc of picking up survivors. Actually 
the airship can effect rescues litxt in 
winds of approximately 15 knots or 
more, at whieh time surface ami heavier- 
thau-aie craft begiti to ex]H?tiencc the 
greatest difficulties. The blimps ability 
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K-tvpe airship and CataJina search for survivors. 
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Upper left: The raft 'it sighted and crew members oi the blimp prepare to drop equipment Upper right: Preparations for dropping 4 raft to the survivors, 
as seen from within the cab of the blimp, 

Lower left: The rail hits the water. Lower right: The decision made to pick up the survivors, a rescue harness is lowered to the survivors from the alter door 
of the blimp. 
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